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Why not 
Winter 
Sports 


Escape from the stifling fogs and the cold and 
damp of an English winter. 


Migrate to Winter Sports. The sun is bright 
in a bright blue sky. From the mountain tops 
comes keen good air. Beneath your boots the 
snow crunches crisply. 


Your hotel is full of charming people. When the 
day’s sport is over—there is dancing and other 
festivities. You feel fit as you have seldom felt. 


But mind you plan it carefully! Let Cook’s 
show you actual plans of the best hotels in the 
principal places. Pick the actual rooms you 
prefer—and pick them here in England. Only 
at Cook’s can you do this! As for the rest— 
the travel, the tickets, the timetables—leave all 
to Cook’s. After all, it costs nothing extra— 
but it takes the worry off your shoulders. 


These two books will interest you. ‘ Winter 
Sports in Switzerland” and “Winter Sports in 
Many Lands.” Please write for one, or both 
of them. 
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A Flight into the Stone Age 


Life in Unexplored New Guinea 


by HUGO ADOLF BERNATZIK 


The influence of white civilization has long been felt even in the less-frequented parts of the Solomon 

Islands, described in previous extracts from Dr Bernatzik’s book Siidsee (which Messrs Constable 

are publishing) ; but at is only since the time of his visit three years ago that the area of New Guinea 

dealt with in the first part of his present article has been intensively examined by gold seekers and 

administrative officers, while the prominence given to their discoveries by the daily press 1s of even 
more recent date 


I wap learnt in Sydney that in the interior 
of New Guinea gold prospectors had met 
with unknown native tribes. I took it for 
granted that in contact with white men 
they would promptly give up their culture, 
so that it was high time, perhaps the very 
last moment, to start ethnological inquiries. 
Besides, the coast of the great island must 
have much of interest to offer. These 
considerations decided me to make for 
New Guinea. The coast of this large 
island is served by the most varied kinds of 
steamer. I booked a berth on a comfort- 
able liner and sailed to Port Moresby, the 
capital of Papua. Papua is the former 
English part of New Guinea, which is now, 
like German New Guinea, administered 
by Australia. From Port Moresby I flew 
to the gold-diggers’ station of Wau, in the 
interior of the former German part of New 
Guinea. But, interesting though life in 
the goldfields might be, I was too late on 
the scene for my purpose. The natives 
had given up their ancient culture in an 
incredibly short time in contact with the 
prospectors. Only a few curious stone 
axes which I found in the possession of 
individual airmen reminded one that the 
people here had still been living in the 
Stone Age a short time before. So I was 
drawn to penetrate into the unknown 
interior of the great island. 

The necessary formalities were soon over 
and a single-engine Junker plane stood 
ready. My goal was the upper reaches of 
the Purari River, where a small emergency 


landing-place had been laid out a short 
while before. We did not follow the direct 
course of the river, but made a wide detour 
southwards to cross as much of the un- 
explored country as possible. At first we 
flew at a height of nearly 6000 feet over 
densely wooded country, where it was 
scarcely possible to make out details down 
below us on the earth. But the country 
rose unceasingly. As soon as we had 
crossed the high mountains, a sea of cloud 
lay behind us. Before us was a flat, open 
river valley, shut in on all sides by lofty 
mountains. Only a few trees were to be 
seen; endless grass steppe was spread out 
below us. The scenery reminded me of 


the grassy land of East Africa, and not the 
scenery alone, for the native villages had 
an African look about them. The groups 
of little mound-like structures extended 
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Over unmapped mountain ranges east of the Purari River, on 


All photographs by Hugo A. Beraiaiak 
the way to Bena-Bena 


The huts of the Bena-Bena natives are surrounded by highly cultivated plantations 


Bena-Bena warriors in full war- 


kit, carrying bows strung with bamboo Sibre, and bunches of arrows 


over the ground like a mass of ant-hills. 
But, unlike all the houses I had yet seen in 
the Melanesian and Papuan area, these 
were either long or round, like African 
negro huts. Moreover, they lay closer 
together and in greater numbers. The 
villages, which mostly consisted of between 
forty and sixty such huts, cannot have been 
more than two and a half to three and a 
half miles from each other. They covered 
the steppe like a network as far as the eye 
could see, and it was not difficult to esti- 
mate that some 20,000 natives must inhabit 
this valley. Never before has such a 
numerous population been discovered in 
the interior of New Guinea, and precisely 
this valley was held to be uninhabited. 

Extensive gardens stretched between the 
villages. These too were quite different 
from the native gardens that I had seen 
before. They displayed intensive cultiva- 
tion and reminded me, with their divided 
beds, of European vegetable gardens rather 
than the fields of primitive natives. 

In a few seconds this valley was out of 
sight and we crossed another thickly 
wooded area. On the tops of the moun- 
tain lay a few villages encircled by basket- 
work fences. ‘These huts were not round, 
but square and spacious like those of the 
Snake River natives. ‘Then followed more 
uninhabited woodland until the steppe 
began again. ‘This district was also thickly 
populated, and it was here, between the 
villages, that we wanted to come down. 
At a height of about 300 feet we circled 
several times over the settlements to take 
every opportunity of photographing, and 
one could now distinguish every banana 
tree. 

The pilot then turned, flew to a low hill 
and landed gently between the harvested 
fields of the natives. No sooner was the 
engine stopped than a swarm of people 
hurried out. Strange forms, armed with 
bows and arrows, surrounded us, chattering 
excitedly in an unknown tongue. They 
wore beaten bast round the hips and their 
hair was done up in a curious fashion. 


A FLIGHT INTO THE STONE AGE 


The men had shouldered stone axes, and I 
was delighted to see this token that I had 
hit on a district this time where the primi- 
tive native culture had not been destroyed 
by outside influences. 

A slim young European stepped forward 
and greeted us cordially. He was a patrol 
officer sent by the Government to investi- 
gate conditions. Soon we were sitting 
comfortably together in his tent. The 
patrol officer was a typical representative 
of the Anglo-Saxon nation. Enthusiastic, 
full of his mission, he had a profound liking 
for his protégés, the natives. As long as 
such men administer the colonies the 
natives have nothing to fear. We dis- 
cussed our plans and it came out that he 
was keen on visiting the district to the west 
too. It was unknown country and so far 
untrodden by a white man’s foot. We 
decided, therefore, to set out together. 

We had to use the native tracks on our 
expedition, since it would have taken too 
much time to strike out ways through the 
matted steppe grass. ‘These native tracks 
are so made as always to keep a clear view 
on every side, thus eliminating the danger 
ofambush. ‘The consequence is that they 
are often very roundabout. Besides this, 
the native knows no such thing as a zigzag. 
However high the mountain may be, how- 
ever steep the slope, the path makes 
straight for the goal. Often it takes a huge 
bend to avoid a hostile district. Thus 
these native tracks, though extremely toil- 
some, are by no means the shortest. 

We passed several Bena-Bena villages 
and the first at which we stopped for any 
length of time was Sigoyabu. So far we 
did not know how the natives would 
receive us, as they had never seen a white 
man. But instead of any unfriendly treat- 
ment, they stroked and felt us inquisitively 
with sticky fingers and uttered strange, 
gurgling noises. They did not give us 
their hands, but pressed us against them 
and stroked us and fingered us from head 
to foot, always trying to reach the un- 
covered parts of our bodies. As there were 
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hundreds of them who greeted us in this 
way day in, day out, and as they smear 
themselves thick with oil and soot, we very 
soon looked like a couple of them. 

The natives are Papuans, that is, they 
belong to the second oldest cultural group 
of New Guinea, as do the majority of the 
inland population. These are peoples 
who immigrated at a time when New 
Guinea was still joined to the continent of 
Asia by a bridge of land. The Papuans 
are unacquainted with sea-sailing. They 
came over by land and in their new home 
subjected the pygmy peoples, the oldest 
culture-bearers of humanity, and partly 
mixed with them. The languages of 
the innumerable Papuan tribes are often 
fundamentally different from one another 
and constantly face the anthropologist with 
new riddles. The natives of Sigoyabu 
speak a language completely unknown to 
students. Consequently communication 
was not easy and misunderstandings were 
inevitable. 

All the villages that we visited are built 
and fortified in the same way. They are 
always placed on the top of a hill, giving 
a wide view over heights and valleys. 
They look like mediaeval barons’ castles 
with their double palisading. The con- 
struction of these fortifications is primitive 
and at the same time clever. Strong 
wooden posts are rammed into the ground 
at a distance of about eight inches from 
each other and the spaces filled in with 
reed. On the inside of this fence fairly 
thick cross-pieces of this reed are fixed and 
finally an upright row completes it. The 
commanding position makes an unforeseen 
attack as good as impossible. With Stone 
Age weapons these fortifications cannot be 
taken. 

The single houses are round, strikingly 
low and roofed with grass. A fire burns 
in the middle of the one room. The 
warriors lie on woven mats round the ees 
their feet towards it. The unmarried men 
always live together in so-called ‘bachelor’ 
houses, similar to the family dwellings. 
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As each house measures less than six feet 
from the flcor to the top of the steeply 
sloping, conical roof, one can only crawl 
about inside. Yet in the small room, 
whose walls are lined with bows and 
arrows, upwards of twenty warriors sleep. 
Inside the palisades several frames are set 
up, on which hang the lower jaws of pigs. 
This is where the sacrificial animals are 
slaughtered. 

The furniture in the huts is meagre. 
Food is kept in crudely cut, shallow 
wooden dishes, while hollow bamboo 
staves serve to hold water. Some of them 
have designs burnt or cut into them; these 
are drinking-vessels. Plaited nets, which 
the women carry suspended from a band 
across their foreheads, serve both as cradles 
and to bring in the harvest; stone axes, 
bone knives and cord made of the fibre of 
a hemp-like plant hang on the walls. 
Hollowed tree trunks, driven upright into 
the ground between the houses, contain 
the stones for cooking. And that de- 
scribes practically the whole material 
culture of this Papuan tribe. 

The people who crawled out of these 
straw huts were ugly. Their thick-set, 
dark brown bodies were badly propor- 
tioned. A short loin apron of beaten bast 
was their only clothing, primitive bone 
rings their only ornaments. With ill- 
shaped bone needles they sew their grass 
mats and with little bone knives they cut 
out material provided by Nature. Their 
tools are made of stone, they use drills 
pointed with stone splinters and stone axes 
which they grind on simple grindstones. 
They produce fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together till a small smouldering 
spark is lighted. 

It is some thousands of years since people 
in Europe also lived in a not very different 
manner. One custom only was probably 
alien to our forefathers: the widows’ 
mourning, which is exceedingly curious. 
The head shaved, the body smeared with 
clay, they carry their dead husband’s skull 
about with them in a net. 


As a proof of self-mastery, and thereby 
of worthiness to belong to the tribe, 
the Bena-Bena people practise the ex- 
tremely arduous exercise of swallowing 
bent canes 


Equally inconvenient as a moral 
demonstration is the form of mourn- 
ing customary for widows, who must 
carry their late husband’s skull about 
with them for the rest of their lives 


The Melanesians of the southern coast of New 
Guinea are very different, both in appearance and in 
culture, from the Papuan tribesmen of the mountains. 
On the island of Mailu a father explains to his son 
how to make a thread out of palm fibre 


The cultural influence of Mailu extends some dis- 
tance along the coast of the main island. One 
of us distinctive features is a highly developed 
architectural style, of which the dwelling-houses in 
the village of Kurere are characteristic 


I noticed that the warriors wore 
strangely twisted flexible canes round their 
necks, so I asked what they were for. 
Several of them moistened their cane 
with saliva and began to swallow it 
with strangled, gulping movements. They 
started in the middle, so that they held the 
two ends of the thin cane in their hands all 
the time. They swallowed and gulped 
and seemed to be keeping down a hardly 
repressible impulse to vomit, while their 
eyes bulged out of their sockets. At last 
the bent cane had reached the stomach. 
The two strained and quivering ends 
pulled the half-open mouth to a hideous 
grimace. I was thus witness of one of the 
forms of self-torture through which the 
warrior has to prove his self-mastery and 
thereby his worthiness to be received into 
the tribe. 

The village of Sigoyabu was encircled by 
gardens, which had astonished me by their 
artistic lay-out when I saw them from the 
air. The cultivation practised by these 
Papuan tribes is notably more advanced 
_ than that of the Melanesians, and it ap- 
pears that nothing but this intensive culti- 
vation has made such a dense settlement 
of the land possible. A great variety of 
useful plants grow in these carefully laid 
out and fenced beds: several sorts of sugar- 
cane, legumes, yam, taro, betel-nut, papaya 
and others whose names I do not know. 
Thus I saw many bulbs and spinach-like 
vegetables. What struck me most was the 
quantity of ornamental flowers, which 
were planted everywhere and gave the 
whole the appearance of a European 
peasant’s garden. 

In this way each of these fortified 
villages is an independent unit. The 
people have no inducement to trade, since 
they are able to feed and defend them- 
selves within their own ‘castle’. 

Having flown back to Port Moresby, I 
decided now to visit East New Guinea, 
whose coast is inhabited by Melanesian 
peoples. When one says ‘Melanesian’, it 
might be supposed that it was a case of a 
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uniform culture. But the name is decep- 
tive. ‘Melas’, meaning ‘black’, was not 
applied originally to the natives, but to the 
thickly wooded islands which looked black 
at a distance to the first navigators. Now 
the name is used for the groups of peoples, 
coming from the west and north-west, who 
dispossessed the Papuans everywhere of 
the coast and small islands in the course 
of innumerable bitter fights. Melanesians 
are great sailors, tall, handsome people; 
they came in boats after the land bridges 
towards Asia had long sunk below the sea. 

The Motu, who live between Port 
Moresby and Samarai—the large station of 
the east point of New Guinea—and the in- 
habitants of the island of Mailu are both 
specially typical representatives of these 
peoples. ‘They are indeed notably differ- 
ent from one another in speech and culture, 
but they all possess a strongly characterized 
art, a remarkably developed architecture 
and an advanced trade. 

I went first to the island of Mailu. The 
natives have preserved their old tribal 
culture and I found a rich field for my 
work. I photographed the main features 
of their singular houses and took the in- 
teriors by flashlight; I also took their 
pottery and made drawings of carved posts 
and household articles and spent a good 
deal of time with their wonderful boats, 
known technically as lakatoi. I witnessed 
one of the famous native dances here, but I 
forbear to describe it in detail, since my 
photographs probably give a better idea 
of the beauty and vitality of this happy 
people than my pen could hope to do. 

This island seemed to me really happy. 
How it shone of an evening in the brilliant 
light of the sunset! Only the queer carved 
wooden birds on the front of the houses 
cast deep blue shadows, and the dark 
bodies of the children at play seemed 
drenched with gold. To this was joined 
the quiet, comfortable hum of talk from 
the women, who sat till late at night at 
their clay vessels, which they moulded 
with inborn artistic skill, unaided by a 
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Dancers on Mailu Island. The girls whirl round in a circle, their skirts fluttering in the wind 


The men’s dance is more elaborate: decorated with feathers and boars’ tusks, they beat hide drums 


A Motu dancer of Hanubada in his headdress of red plumes from the bird of paradise 


Like some Europeans long ago, the Motu people of Gaili 
built their village on piles—in this case to protect them- 
selves against the Papuans of the interior, who are afraid 
of the sea. ‘Streets’ run above the water between the 
houses, which are reached by ladders 


The Motu women tattoo their bodies in elaborate pat- 
terns and paint their faces in gay colours. A girl at 
Gaili displays her festal attire, and (below) the beaux 
and belles advance in pairs at Hanubada 
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potter’s wheel. Amid this peacefulness, 
such an overpowering sense of sheer con- 
tent and enjoyment came upon me as I 
have seldom experienced. 

A splendid orow (such is the Mailu 
natives’ name for their large double canoes) 
was waiting for me at the coast. But the 
rainy season accompanied us as we sailed 
westwards. However, with time we got 
ahead of the rain, which was slowly driving 
from east to west. Only the heavy storm- 
clouds that hung on the inland mountains 
and the red glow of the sheet lightning at 
night spoke emphatically of the fate I had 
happily escaped by reaching the sea coast 
at the last moment. 

I now visited village after village and 
made friends with the most varied natives. 
The culture of the island of Mailu extends 
as far as Domara. From there onwards to 
Kerepuna, though the language of the 
natives is different, the material culture is 
essentially the same. Only the carved 
wooden birds, which had hitherto adorned 
the street fronts of the houses, disappeared 
as one went farther west. From Kerepuna 
to Kapa-Kapa (with the exception of the 
latter, which is a pure Motu village) a 
mixed culture prevails, which sometimes 
flowers in the most beautiful forms. 
From Kapa-Kapa to Hanubada, on the 
other hand, the coast of New Guinea is 
occupied by pile-dwellers, the Motu. 

I stayed for some time at Kerepuna to 
study the Mailu-Motu mixed culture. 
Many of the natives of this village had 
recently fallen victims to an epidemic. 
And, oddly enough, it was a dance that 
brought this fact to my notice. It was not 
really a dance that the natives performed 
so much as a tragedy. At any rate, every 
movement of the dancers spoke of the 
period of terror they had just passed 
through, which still weighed on their 
spirits. Their bearing told of grief, their 
gestures of fright. Once a dancer actually 
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lay down between two rows of lads and 
mimed the death of a woman, amid the 
heartrending wails of the bystanders. 
When I timidly asked for the dance to be 
repeated, so that I could photograph it, 
my request was courteously but firmly 
refused, with the remark that the woman 
was now unfortunately dead. Otherwise 
this little people was altogether hospitable 
and friendly, and when one evening a row 
of pretty girls sang a serenade by the light 
of the moon and the flickering camp fires, 
I felt that in spite of all my hardships I had 
in no wise lost my sense of the romance of 
the South Seas. 

A few days later I landed at Gaili. 
This Motu village looks quite fantastic. 
The houses and gangways that stretch out 
into the sea seem strong and unyielding. 
The manner of building is well thought 
out and protects the inhabitants against 
the malicious attacks of the bushmen, who 
are afraid of the sea. 

My Mailu boat brought me as far as 
Port Moresby. My leave-taking from the 
good captain and his companions was at 
the same time farewell to the ‘savage 
island’ of New Guinea and to all the good 
children of the wilderness whom I had 
found there. As the great lobster claw of 
the double-pointed sail vanished over the 
horizon, I stood in the harbour of Port 
Moresby, where gentlemen in white were 
walking about and motor cars hooting, 
and I gazed after the boat sadly. I was 
really sad at having to leave New Guinea. 
How different had been the feeling of 
relief when I left the Solomons. Not only 
the deadly climate, not only the diseases 
had made parting easy. I had come there 
too late. The repulsive veneer of a super- 
ficial civilization just penetrating was no 
experience that one longed to return to. 
But my time on the upper Purari, the days 
I had spent in the jungle villages of New 
Guinea, I shall never forget. 
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Flying up from Rio. I. 


by ROSITA FORBES 


Into Central America and Mexico, with which Miss Forbes’ second article deals, the aeroplane came 


before roads and railways had reached their full development. 


Air travel in those countries thus has 


Special advantages—of which Miss Forbes made full use—over other forms of transport 


From an altitude of 16,000 feet and a com- 
fortable armchair in the Pan American 
plane, I looked down at Honduras. The 
republic had become a piece of tapestry 
stretched taut beneath the clouds. Through 
rifts I had a glimpse of Mount Picachos, the 
‘Silver Hill’ of the Indians. Occasionally 
the pattern of tableland and valleys was 
broken by a metallic thread, or what 
looked like a darn. These were rivers and 
Lake Yojoa, but generally all that could 
be seen between the clouds were darker 
patches where forest of pine or mahogany 
broke into the cultivation, or a tear in the 
fabric explained by a geologist as being a 
chain of silver mines. 


It was the season of the year most dis- 
liked by pilots, for the farmers were burn- 
ing their stubble and volumes of smoke 
thickened the mountain mists. Conse- 
quently, when we came down at San Sal- 
vador, I could see little of the city lying at 
the foot of avolcano. The enormous cone 
was magnified by fog, and below it the 
one-storeyed houses, their architecture 
standardized by the threat of earthquakes, 
were further diminished by the exuberance 
of parks and avenues. 

The prosperity of Salvador, a closely 
populated country, free of political dis- 
turbances, is reflected in the capital. The 
markets are crowded. The streets during 
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Alfred G. Buckham 


Over Honduras: ‘a piece of tapestry stretched taut beneath the clouds? 


Holy Week and other festivals present the 
appearance of a slowly moving procession. 
Saints are inextricably confused with their 
disciples, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the life-size wooden figures and 
the equally well-dressed parishioners who 
surround them. 

As in Costa Rica, there seemed to me 
to be the least possible number of police- 
men, and a surplus of public buildings so 
situated that their steps provided ample 
accommodation for beggars, strect-sellers 
and men of business, whispering, lapel to 
lapel, under their hat-brims. 

Once again the Douglas soared to that 
atmosphereless altitude at which _ the 
passengers became concerned with their 
ear-drums and the pilots reassured as to 
visibility. Under the wadded clouds, the 
valley of the River Lempa lay between 
the serrated mountain ranges that form the 


backbone of this smallest and most popu- 
lousof Central Americanrepublics. Under 
them also were hidden the fourteen vol- 
canoes known to the Indians as apostles 
of the god Izalco, whose continuous flames 
are a beacon for ships homeward-bound 
on the Pacific. 

We landed next at Guatemala City, and 
here we left the Douglas to pursue its 
route north-west at something like 200 
miles an hour to Salina Cruz and Mexico 
City. A smaller plane carried us across 
the loveliest of all American lands. 

First we saw the capital with its pain- 
fully cobbled streets and its air of having 
been newly washed. It stands nearly 5000 
feet above sea-level, between still higher 
plateaux. Smoke and mist, drifting from 
the hills, rob its sky of colour and its light 
of the normal concomitant of shadow, 
so that the buildings appear strangely 
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of Salvador runs the Lempa, navigable by small craft 


Lhrough the whole breadth 
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founded after an eruption of Mt. Agua had destroyed the old capital, Antigua, in 1773 


Guatemala City, 
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impalpable. The domes of the cathedral, 
the flowers in the Plaza, give the same 
effect of shape without bulk. 

From the air, Guatemala City, flat, low 
and steeped in this dusty pallor, is domi- 
nated by three particularly fine churches, 
Cerro del Carmen, San Domingo and La 
Merced. So is the country dominated by 
the priesthood which, since the days of the 
Spanish conquest, has raised its monu- 
ments above the Indian villages, interpos- 
ing the endurance of stone and mortar and 
a soundly practical faith between the tribes 
and their superstitions. Guatemala City 
was founded in 1776 after the old capital 
Antigua had been destroyed by the erup- 
tion of Mt. Agua, the ‘Water Volcano’, so 
called to distinguish it from Mt. Fuego, 
the home of fire. These, together with a 
third volcano, Mt. Acatenango, dominate 
the old city. 

For more than 200 years Antigua, seat 
of the Spanish Captains-General, must 
have been the rival of Lima, where the 
Viceroyalty flourished with the Inquisition 
and both gave bloodstained way to the 
Liberators, followed in our own times by 
revolutionaries bearing the banner of the 
Third International. Now, seen from the 
air, as it lies, deserted, between the three 
volcanoes which have wrought such havoc, 
it is difficult to believe that Antigua was 
ever properly inhabited. Its long, quiet 
streets may be full of ghosts, but today 
their silence is rarely broken. The few who 
linger among the ruins of churches and 
palacesseem reluctant to leave their houses. 
These are painted in bright colours. One 
street is yellow, one pink, one blue, and at 
some of the corners, protruding from a 
convenient roof, are plaster beasts or men, 
so that one grass-grown alley may be 
familiarly named after the cock, another 
after the pig and a third after a warrior ona 
cart-horse, or it might be a hippopotamus. 

In every street or square there is some 
lovely, half-destroyed facade. Behind 
one of them the wife of the Governor 
took refuge with her ladies when, in 
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1773, the eruption of Agua flooded the 
town. Behind another, the nuns of St 
Catherine were walled as novices for the 
forty days of Lent. Their cells were hardly 
larger than cupboards. The only light 
came from the hole through which food 
was passed. Portions of the walls which 
held them prisoners until they had tested 
the strength of their vocations remain to 
this day, as do the double row of arches 
which adorn the palace of the Captains- 


~ General built in 1534. 


Flying between the improbable cones, so 
perfectly shaped they ought to belong to a 
child’s toy cupboard, I looked down at 
Antigua with a breathless regret. It is a 
shell. From the ground it may be pos- 
sible to reconstruct the splendours of the 
past. Statues and carving still ornament 
the baroque facades. But from the air 
the town has the desolation of a scene in 
process of being shifted by stage-hands. 
Behind the colonnades there is emptiness. 
The great arches lead from nowhere into 
nowhere. Frail and hollow, the outline of 
a belfry raises itself above a wall that ends 
in a rubbish-heap. 

A local air-line takes the traveller, 
the merchant, the farmer, the barefooted 
housewife bent on marketing, and occa- 
sionally the Indian with every pound of his 
luggage allowance alive (chiefly parrots), 
or the corpse intended for burial on the 
particular patch of ground which gave him 
and his ancestors sustenance, to towns with 
names like alphabets. There is Quezal- 
tenango, second city of the republic, sur- 
rounded by grain and coffee; Huehueten- 
ango, outcrop of the mines, silver, lead and 
copper, at the foot of the Chuchumatanes; 
Chichicastenango, where, on the Day of 
the Cross, as many as 35,000 Indians 
gather in and around the church. 

The small planes fly comparatively low 
and it is possible to see the hills, amber- 
coloured in the dry season, with gum trees 
and cactus at their feet, and pines along 
their crests. Wherever a ledge offers hold, 
the Indian huts are plastered. Sometimes 
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The last eruption of Mt. Agua (13 000 feet) took place in 1932 
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By courtesy of Pan American Airways 


The later buildings at Chichen Itzd in Yucatan arose, in a final flowering of Mayan art under 

Toltec influence, some 300 years before Columbus reached America. In the foreground is the 

‘Caracol’ or Astronomical Observatory; behind it, the ‘Great Pyramid’, 100 feet high; and, to the 
right, the “Temple of the Warriors’ 


one sees their owners, a procession of bril- 
liantly striped beetles, for every village has 
its own costume, moving in single file along 
the cliff. The men are bent beneath what 
seems to be a load of coloured fungus. 
Field-glasses reveal hillocks of pottery sun- 
baked and piled upon a ladder-like frame, 
under which the Indian staggers, his mind 
divided between the idol he carries in his 
bosom, the church where he will make a 
path of rose-petals from doorway to high 
altar, the sz/ent bargain he will conclude in 
the market-place and the raw corn spirit 
with which he will get heartily drunk at 
the end of the day. 

From the plane, Lake Atitlan is a mirror 
intensely blue, in which the pyramid-vol- 
canoes and the burned gold of the hills are 
meticulously reflected. Round the edge 
there is a frilling of bamboos and bananas. 

After crossing the last of the ranges which 
100 


go back and forth, deliciously confused in 
the matter of their vegetation and the 
manner of their strata, the plane drops 
until it flies, as smoothly as may be, in 
intense heat over the kind of forest which 
knows the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

A railway cuts through the jungle. It 
looks like a cable. The huts of the coastal 
blacks who work for the Fruit Company 
are clustered along the line, beehives from 
which come a swarm of dark-limbed 
people distinguishable only by the crude 
colours of their kerchiefs or shirts. On 
rising ground, shorn of the forest, the red 
roofs of the Company hospital and offices 
are splashed upon the interminable green. 
A little way beyond them, a few hundred 
yards from the line, but secreted in the 
Jungle, stand the monoliths of Quirigua. 
From the air, one has only a glimpse of the 
huge calendrical stones, intricately carved. 


There are nine of them, each representing 
approximately five years of Mayan his- 
tory. The space immediately surrounding 
them has been cleared of trees, but the 
temple is still a series of mounds covered 
with earth and undergrowth. In _ the 
long grass, like couchant beasts, lie the 
clumsy blocks which the Indians de- 
scribe as lions, tortoises and dogs. 

If he is on time, or ahead of it, the pilot 
of the Sikorsky amphibian—link in the 
chain which connects Buenos Airesand New 
York—will circle above the monoliths, so 
that the passengers receive a confused im- 
pression of East and West. For the stones, 
recording the results of what some auth- 
orities describe as 2000 years of astronomi- 
cal study, represent also the evolution of 
Mayan art, between its inception at Copan 
in Honduras and its fusion with Toltec 
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civilization in Yucatan. During this 
period Mayan influence rose and fell from 
site to site throughout Central America, 
but the full history of its vicissitudes has 
not yet been, and may never be, de- 
ciphered. It is justifiable to surmise that 
the earlier monuments were of wood, for 
no trace of them remains, but by the time 
they reached Quirigua the Mayas were 
using durable material. On it they 
have left signs suggestive of Grecian and 
Chinese symbols, so that the descendants of 
the 165 Indian tribes who peopled Mexico 
at the time of the Conquest may—like 
those Peruvian fishermen who speak a 
mandarin dialect—have originated west of 
the Pacific. I have met Mayas in Yucatan 


who believe their customs and traditions 
to be a legacy of the white-skinned Chanes, 
barbarians who beached their strange- 
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Across the front of the ‘Temple of the Warriors’ stretches a broad colonnade, planted with four rows 
of square pillars, which were once painted. Four retreating terraces, adorned with sculptured 
friezes, support the temple itself, in which are columns carved and painted with resplendent warriors 
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Through Mexico City, past the Columna de la Independencia, runs a great avenue, the 
Paseo de la Reforma 


shaped ships upon the shores of prehistoric 
Mexico, saying they came from the great 
continent of Atlantis. But, before one has 
time to reflect on the mystery of the gentle 
Mayas, who first developed maize from wild 
grass, or of their conquerors, the Aztecs, 
who came, perhaps, from Alaska (Aztlan), 
the home of the Athapascan race which 
spread fanwise over the Americas, 
Quirigua has been swallowed in the forest. 
Its monoliths are no more than question 
marks on a page that has been turned. 
The Atlantic is ahead. 

At Puerto Barrios the plane descends, 
and, when I travelled, it must be confessed 
it descended with a considerable bump. 
The landing-ground might be improved, 
but I forgot it as the Sikorsky rose above 


the land-locked bay. The yellow-green of 


bananas contrasted with a hundred difter- 
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ent greens in the forest. The whiteness of 
the scattered houses was accentuated by 
the glitter of sand and surf. 

It was very rough when we came down 
in the harbour of Belize. The amphibian 
skidded across the waves. Water came 
in through the roof. Those passengers 
who were capable of action put on their 
mackintoshes. A moment later the pilot 
had manceuvred his craft within reach of 
the wharf. While the amphibian swung 
from trough to crest, we clambered over 
the tail and dropped into a rowing-boat. 
Damp and exhilarated, we were hauled 
on to the jetty, and there two surprises 
awaited us. The first was an excellent 
lunch, provided by Pan American Air- 
ways, which actually included hot lobster 
and rice in an airproof pannikin. The 
second was an enterprising representative 
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Mountain ranges between Mexico City and the eastern seaboard, from an altitude of 16,000 feet 


of the newly established Tourist Bureau. 
“You ve half-an hour, he saida= You 
must see something of British Honduras.” 
We motored rapidly through the capital 
and saw Golf, Tennis, Polo and Jockey 
Clubs. 

Belize isrefreshingly British. Ithasreason- 
able public buildings and houses that look 
cool and comfortable. It is not in the 
least spectacular, but it has made a re- 
markable measure of recovery from the 
disaster which overwhelmed it four years 
ago, and is developing with energy and 
common sense. New roads 
the Imterior, where there 1s “a forese 
covering something like 4 million acres, 
as well as good cattle country. The in- 
habitants talked with equal pride of their 
successful campaign against malaria, for 
mangrove swamps line the coast, and of 


The twin volcanoes, Popocatepetl (also opposite) 

Mexico City. Their names are Aztec: one from popoca (to smoke) and tepetl (a mountain); the 

other meaning “white woman’, so called by the poetical Aztecs, who saw in its triple peaks the 
semblance of a shrouded human figure 
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the game, which includes every kind of 
bird from quail to wild turkey. There 
is tarpon-fishing in the harbour. “The 
finest in the world,” insisted the boatman 
who pushed and pulled us on board the 
plane, which was behaving very like a 
fighting fish. 

We were glad when, refuelled, with 
every port closed, she scuttered across the 
harbour, apparently roof-deep in water, 
and rose out of it with the grace of a gull. 
Thereafter we flew high. The plane 
seemed to hang, without movement, in 
space. Actually we traversed the whole 
of Yucatan, and I saw nothing of it except 
an occasional far-away gleam of a flat and 
barren land with stretches of dry bush 
bleached by the sun. 

At Merida we-dropped into heat such 
as I have rarely felt. After the still cold 


Pan American Airways and Alfred G. Buckham 
and Iztaccihuatl, dominate the country round 
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of 15,000 feet the aerodrome seemed a 
furnace. The air blanketed us, hot and 
heavy. We staggered across the landing- 
ground, with feet shackled by gravity, and 
the Mexican customs did their worst to us. 
In the passport office we only just escaped 
arrest for the curious crime of having too 
many visas! Mexico is determinedly Social- 
ist, and she regards all foreigners with 
suspicion. But Merida is delightful. It 
is also Spanish, with a beautiful cathedral 


and a prison said to be the last word in ~ 


luxurys §F rom! the airaitiseas it all the 
buildings flowered, for, as the streets divide 
to enclose a number of public gardens, 
so the houses gather round their own 
particular courts, replete with fountains 
and syringa or oranges in bloom. 

A few minutes in the air, or a political 
jest known as a road, bring one to Chichen- 
Itza, the best of the Mayan ruins, for here 
there is a whole city bared from the forest. 
Looking down from a Ford trimoteur 
bound for the Atlantic ports and the in- 
dustrial towns further north, I saw each 
ruin as a ship, very white, with the clean 
lines of a cruiser anchored upon a calm 
green sea. There is no tumult of jungle. 
The forest is low and brittle. In the 
clearings made by Doctor Morley and 
his assistants, working on behalf of the 
Carnegie Museum, rise the stupendous 
structures dedicated by Maya and Toltec 
to Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent. He 
was also the ‘Fair God’ who prophesied his 
return as a white man from the rising sun 
and so facilitated the entry of Cortes, the 
Spaniard who, in 1519, came from the 
cast in gleaming mail, riding the first 
horse, which to the astounded Indians 
must have appeared as the most fearful of 
all gods. 

The great pyramid, one of a chain 
stretched across the breast of Mexico, has 
been restored to its ancient splendour. It 
towers over the temple of a thousand 
columns and the ball court, where the 
King or the High Priest watched the game 
from a pavilion set high upon the wall. 
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Further away are palaces, a convent (the 
House of the Nuns) and a round-towered 
observatory from which, 600 years ago, 
astronomers who rivalled the Chaldeans 
gazed at the stars by which they ruled an 
empire. ‘Today not a trace remains of the 
many thousand houses which must have 
surrounded the holy places of Chichen- 
Itza. They were made of earth and wood 
and they have disappeared into the forest 
which provided their material. Umbrella 
thorns spread their branches over all man- 
ner of lower growths so that the top of the 
forest is a plain, broken only by a gleam of 
white, where some fragment of wall or 
column has been uncovered. And that 
flat grey-green continues for unnumbered 
miles. It may hide the remnants of civil- 
izations of which we have no knowledge. 
Beneath it may lie the gods and graves of 
peoples whose history has been forgotten 
with their names. 

The plane flies smoothly south to Cam- 
peche, south-west to Vera Cruz. Thesea 
takes the place of the forest. Stretches of 
sand alternate with tobacco and sugar. 
For a long time I looked down on the 
shining spears of seisal, from which rope 
is made. Then we turned inland and 
the pilot asked, “Is there anything par- 
ticular you want to see on the way to 
Mexico City?” Most of us said, “Mount 
Popocatepetl,”” but it was mid-afternoon 
by the time we reached the plateau. The 
peaks were wrapped in mist. We dropped 
through it, flew over one or two extinct 
craters like dishes of clay with worn rims, 
and found ourselves above the capital. 

Mexico City is fundamentally Indian, 
but superficially she combines the quali- 
ties of Rome and Madrid with the defects 
of Bombay, Paris and Cairo. Her churches 
represent the magnificently overdone em- 
broidery which covers the mixture of 
materials. From the air, the city seems to 
be composed of deep canyons, which are 
streets, and of crumbling cliffs, for sky- 
scrapers and family dwellings, sprawling 
flat-roofed round their patios, alternate 
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At Teotihuacan ts the great quadrangle surrounding the altar of Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent— 
an austerely impressive setting for the human sacrifices demanded by the worship of this Toltec hero- 
god, which flourished from the Mexican highlands to Yucatan 


Fairchild A Wiad ees ue Mexico, S.A. 
The ‘Pyramid of the Sun’ at Teotihuacan approaches Egyptian dimensions, being 216 feet high. 
Teotihuacan means ‘Abode of the Gods’, and the city once occupied an area of eight square miles 
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with public buildings of irregular design. 
Gardens give breathing space and a 


number of lovely towers rise above the 


vari-coloured roofs. The general effect is 
haphazard and overburdened, but there 
are gems hidden among the rubbish, the 
flower-market, the Aztec Calendar stone, 
the Colonnade of Santo Domingo where 
scribes write love-letters or business epistles 
for the illiterate peons, the Redentor 
Chapel in an alley reeking of decay, and 
of course the paintings—very red—of Diego 
Rivera that enliven without enlightening 
a municipal court. 

From Mexico City air highways lead to 
the frontier at Brownsville and thence, by 
sleeper-planes if required, all over the 
States, with terminals at San Francisco and 
New York, or, by the pride of Pan Ameri- 
can, the immense 40-seater Clipper ships, 
complete with sofas, bar and restaurant, 
via the Gulf of Mexico and Havana to 
Miami, the model airport. But I flew 
back and forth over Mexico in a single- 
engined Beechcraft, capable of 180 miles 
an hour, piloted by its owner and a Ger- 
man who had commanded a bombing 
squadron during the war. 

I shall always remember the first time 
we left the ground. It was seven o’clock 
inthe morning. The mist had been stripped 
from the peaks. It hung above the city 
like ragged banners. We rose through it, 
circling to get height, and suddenly, as the 
last clouds fell, I saw the two great cones 
of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl towering 
over us. ‘There was nothing else above or 
below us. We were cut off from the 
ground. Between mist and sky, there were 
just these two snow-covered masses. We 
passed so near to Popocatepetl that I im- 
agined I could lean out and touch the rim 
of the crater. 

On another occasion we flew by way of 
Acapulco on the Pacific to Puebla. A 
few miles outside. Mexico City, the great 
pyramids of Teotihuacan recalled the 
brutality of the Aztec dictatorship. Like 
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the stupendous quadrangle surrounding 
the altar on which youths were sacrificed 
to Tlaloc the Rain God and Quetzalcoatl, 
here the God of Air and Wind, the pyra- 
mids are built of sand-coloured stone. 
They are grim as their barren surround- 
ings. Swept by dust-storms from the dried 
lake of Texcoco,the huge funnels dedicated 
to sun (216 ft.) and moon (140 ft.) rise 
above the Highway of the Dead. A few 
draggled trees alone withstand the fury of 
But a dozen miles away the 
cactus gives way to cultivation. 

The plane rose above a series of pine- 
covered hills. The shorn turf bounded by 
woodland and the lakes, deep in rushes, 
suggested Norway, or rock-girt Chusenji 
in Japan. Unexpectedly, the forest ceased. 
We looked down at the pale glitter of 
stubble. For a hundred miles or so the 
land was awash in gold, and above it, re- 
flected as if it were mirage, hung the little 
pyramid of Cholula, with its graceful Span- 
ish church, crowning an edifice dedicated 
by the Aztecs to human sacrifice. From 
the air it looked as if the whole plain of 
Cholula were fecund with many coloured 
growths. These were the domes of the 
300 churches which bloom out of the mud- 
built villages. Yellow, red, blue and 
green, the tiled cupolas swell above the 
delicately painted walls. Belfries, frail as 
dreams, surmount the rococo facades. 
Colour and carving are superimposed to 
suit the Indian taste, and in some of the 
highly ornamented edifices, tribal gods are 
hidden behind altars dedicated to Mary 
and a Christ most sanguinarily crucified. 

Puebla, ‘city of the angels’, presented a 
curious mixture of industry and religion. 
It is a city of towers. The long black 
spears of chimneys belonging to cotton- 
mills and factories making tiles, pottery 
and palm-leaf hats, are the modernist equi- 
valents of the spires which rise above the 
cathedral and the sixty churches bearing 
all the decoration that Andalusian and 
Moor could conceive. 
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Mallaig and the Herring 


Drifters 
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Scotsmen the world over ‘in dreams behold the Hebrides’, and to their judgment we commend the 
picture of Highland fisher-folk at work in Hebridean waters that the co-operation of Mr Strong 
and Mr Arapoff has produced. These coasts are the scene of one of Mr Strong’s best-known novels 

The Brothers, of which a film version is now in preparation 


Firry years ago Mallaig did not exist. A 
photograph of the place shows only rocks 
and a small makeshift pier. From the 
rocks and the configuration of the hill one 
can just make out where the photograph 
was taken, and superimpose the harbour, 
the row of shops, and the houses on the hill 
behind. 

The modern Mallaig is not, it must be 
confessed, a beauty spot. Its architecture 
is monotonous, and it has a remarkable 
capacity for emitting smoke in volume al- 
together disproportionate to its size. Utili- 
tarian rather than aesthetic principles have 
governed the building of harbour, streets, 
and everything else. Yet it has charm, 
and a variety which, after the Highland 
villages along the line that leads to it, gives 
it a positively cosmopolitan air. 

It is the terminus of the London & North 
Eastern Railway in the West Highlands, 
and during the summer months heavy 
train-loads of visitors come on their way to 
Skye, or the outlying islands: but its real 
importance is as a base for the herring 
drifters. When these are in, Mallaig is 
well worth visiting. Village and harbour 
are full of men of magnificent physique in 
jerseys, and rubber boots that come up to 
their thighs, who stride about smoking, or 
clutching ices in their huge bronze paws, 
and chaffing their seasonal colleagues the 
herring girls. These girls provide almost 
all the colour there is in Mallaig. Their 
work, the dirtiest and most repugnant to 
feminine daintiness which may well be 
imagined, draws them in compensation to 


wear bright colours and make themselves 
as attractive as possible in their hours off 
duty. At work, with their hair tied tightly 
in a handkerchief, their sleeves rolled up as 
far as they will go, the rest of them pro- 
tected in huge filthy rubber aprons, they 
become so spattered with grease and blood 
and fish-scales as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able. Their task is to pick the herrings 
one at a time from a pile, clean them 
with a single stroke of knife and thumb, 
and fling them into barrels on the other 
side. The dexterity with which they do 
this is extraordinary, and there is often a 
crowd of fascinated onlookers; yet, how- 
ever skilled, the girls seem always self- 
conscious. They talk and laugh to one 
another in loud voices, or else, frowning, 
concentrate upon their work and try to 
ignore the watchers. ‘The reason may well 
be that they can never get fully accustomed 
to being seen at such a disadvantage, so far 
as their appearance goes. And, once the 


Mallaig ts situated in the Morar 
district ; and, visible for miles, 
from the islands of Rum and 
Exgg and even from the southern 
part of Skye, the glittering white 
sands of the Morar coast are a 
JSamiliar landmark 


of Rum, seen from Morar. The fishing-grounds are out to sea 
beyond these islands 


The long line of Eigg and the massive hills 


Above) Boys fishing from the pier at Mallai 
2, § p § 
(Below) An idle moment in a strenuous life 


Packing mackerel at Mallaig 


job is over, they clean themselves up and 
stroll about the village arm in arm, or sit 
in the sun (when there is sun to sit in) 
knitting, sewing, and sometimes even work- 
ing at delicate embroidery with fingers one 
would have thought too sorely chapped 
and roughened to hold the needle or guide 
the thread. 

The visitor usually sees Mallaig during 
one of its occasional fits of activity, such as 
that caused by the arrival of the train 
which brought him. The trains connect 
with the ferry to Armadale in Skye, with 
steamers going longer distances, and to the 
outer islands. These bring bustle and ac- 
tivity to the harbour. Once they have 
gone, the place settles down again to its 
usual state of sleep. The only other dis- 


turbance is the ringing of the bell upon the 
quay, which announces an auction of fish. 
At its sound those concerned rush from 
shop and bar to perform a rite which is 
absolutely unintelligible to the onlooker. 
Mallaig is perforce the local shopping 
centre. Probably because of its bursts of 
sporadic activity and subsequent relapses 
into sleep, the inhabitants are resolved to 
get the maximum of entertainment from 
everything that happens. Hence shopping 
is a friendly, conversational, and above 
all a leisurely business. ‘There seems to be 
a total absence of the competitive spirit. 
If one shop is out of what you require, you 
are readily directed to the next—where, 
indeed, you may find it, since most of 
the shops seem to carry identical stocks. 
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Having lawful occasion to be in a shop, by 
virtue of making or intending to make a 
purchase, the customer feels entitled to a 
certain amountof conversation. A number 
of purchases means a proportionately larger 
period of conversation. This system often 
puzzles the visitor, who may be in a hurry 
to catch the ferry, or be otherwise outrag- 
ing Highland tradition by regarding the 
time of day as of any importance. Even 
when one has at last secured the service of 


an assistant and laid one’s requirements - 


before him, the service is liable to inter- 
ruption while he converses with any friend 
or acquaintance who may chance to come 
in. For the holiday-maker, however, the 
system has its charm; and any really dra- 
matic purchase, such as an oilskin or an 
accordion, will attract a sympathetic 
crowd, who will offer advice, comment, 
and, ultimately, congratulation. 

The harbour is a good sight when the 
drifters are in, and it is equally good to 
watch them setting out one by one for 
the fishing-grounds. Adventurous visitors 
often wish to make a trip with them, but 
do not know the right way to go about it. 
Actually there is no right way to go about 
it. The skippers of the boats are men of 
friendly mind, who do not at all object to 
a visitor as long as he is good company and 
will keep out of the way when business is 
on. A lady visitor is another matter. 
Apart from the difficulty of accommoda- 
tion, she isreckoned to bring either bad luck 
or exceedingly good luck. Itdepends, there- 
fore, whether skipper and crew are in the 
mood to take a risk. For the male visitor, 
the best introduction is made in a bar, and 
anyone who brings with him a bottle of 
whisky and hands it over to the captain 
has made sure of his welcome beforehand. 
Tt is well to hand it over to the captain, 
because until the serious business of the 
trip is accomplished, or at least until the 
nets are down, the captain is not as a rule 
keen that his crew should refresh them- 
selves unduly. 

The typical herring drifter is a vessel of 
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business-like yet graceful appearance. The 
whole of her fore part is cleared for and 
occupied by her fishing gear. In the ex- 
treme bows is the forecastle hatch, where 
lies coiled the main wire hawser to which 
the ropes of the nets are fixed. Immedi- 
ately behind this is the mainmast. Next, 
in the hold, which is roughly 30 feet long 
by 20 feet broad, lie the nets, neatly spread 
out one on top of the other. Aft of the 
hold is a partition containing the buoys 
which keep the nets afloat, each already 
attached to its own net. Then comes the 
bridge-house, and behind that the engine- 
room and funnel, with the crew’s quarters 
huddled into whatever space is left at the 
back. In the extreme stern hangs the life- 
boat. 

The fishing has to be done at night, for 
the reason that herring spend the day-time 
in deep water, from fifty fathoms down- 
wards to where no net could reach them. 
At nightfall they rise to eat the tiny fish 
that live near the surface. In the summer 
months fishing begins at any time from 
seven to ten, according to the degree of 
darkness. On an average the boat leaves 
harbour at such time as to reach the spot 
which the captain thinks propitious by 
nine or ten o’clock. Thus the drifters 
generally set out from Mallaig one by one 
at about lunch-time or a little afterwards, 
and make their way out past Eigg and 
Rum to the fishing-grounds. 

The drift is a length of net which hangs 
upright in the water like a sheet, buoyed 
at the top and weighted at the bottom, and 
is drawn slowly through the sea by the boat 
as she drifts backwards. The size of the 
mesh is arranged to admit the head of the 
herring, but to make it impossible for him 
to withdraw his head once it has slid in 
over the gills. The average drift consists 
of anything from forty to fifty nets, each 
six fathoms deep by ninety to a hundred 
long. The wire hawser runs along at the 
bottom of all. Each length of net is fixed 
to it with a rope. The bottom rope of the 
net is weighted every few yards with pieces 
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There 1s a certain grace about a herring drifter although designed strictly for business. The 
fishing gear occupies the whole of her fore part, which 1s cleared for the purpose; the 
crew's quarters are crammed into any space there is behind the engine-room and Sunnel 


Heading for the sound which separates the islands of Figg and Rum. The nets are neatly piled so 
that they may be ‘shot? from the moving vessel without a hitch. On top les one of the supporting 
buoys, made of leather filled with cork 
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‘Shooting’ the nets at 7 p.m. Con- 
siderable skill 1s required as the net 
must be thrown out with its sides 
parallel. Other members of the crew 
pass the nets up from the hold to the 
men seen in the photograph 


The first nets are afloat. The whole ‘drift? may be nearly a mile long 
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of lead, and at the top is another rope, 
joined to the net in precisely the same way, 
with glass balls tied to it at intervals to 
keep it afloat; the same glass balls which, 
after a storm, are to be found upon beaches 
up and down the coast, and carried off 
as trophies to stack in front gardens or in 
the porch. The nets are joined together 
by long perpendicular ropes, each one of 
which has a leather buoy full of cork on the 
end of it. There are five fathoms of rope 


between the buoy and the place to which - 


it is affixed, so that the top of the net is 
always 30 feet below the surface, and the 
net hangs straight down from there. 

A night spent on a drifter is not easily 
forgotten. Heavy swells can run once the 
boat gets clear of the shelter of the islands, 
so that it is well to choose as calm a day 
as possible. ‘The traditional cure for sea- 
sickness is not at first sight appetizing; it 
consists of a couple of enormous biscuits 
with a liberal allowance of margarine be- 
tween them; but, since an emptystomachis 
the worst preparation for a struggle against 
the sea, it is often surprisingly effective. 

The crew will talk readily enough to 
anyone whose interest appears to them 
genuine. ‘Thrown upon each other’s so- 
ciety, in the cramped quarters of the boat, 
they welcome the chance to open out to 
a stranger. Excellent talk it can be too, 
ranging from matrimonial difficulties to 
sudden death, and legends picked up in 
the farther islands: seals that turned to 
women, and a horse that came neighing 
out of the sea—“I saw him plain, plain as 
I see you. We had a lantern, and it shone 
on his side, and I saw the gleam of his 
scales. Yes. Scales he had, all over, like 
a fish, and his eyes were red.” They will 
pull a leg, and pull it hard, if it seems to 
need such treatment; but, if they take one 
seriously, their beliefs are as highly coloured 
as their fantasies. In any case they love 
to talk. When the hour for business comes, 
however, they become preoccupied, and 
the wise guest will make himself as unob- 
trusive as he can. 
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The worst job of all belongs by tradi- 
tion to the cook, who is usually the 
youngest man aboard. He has to pay out 
the wire hawser by the hatch from the 
forecastle. The next man stands just for- 
ward of the hold, on the side of the boat 
from which the net is to be shot, takes the 
hawser as it is paid out, and puts it round 
a running swivel fixed at this point to the 
gunwale. Another man, in charge of the 
buoys, passes up to him from time to time 
the end of each vertical rope, which is 
firmly tied to the hawser. Next come two 
men, standing on the same side of the boat, 
one at each end of the hold. Their job is 
to take the net from the hold and throw it 
into the sea. This needs considerable skill, 
since the net must be thrown out with its 
sides parallel. Two more of the crew stand 
in the hold handing up the nets to the men 
above. ‘The last man stands in the parti- 
tion with the buoys, and, as each net 
comes to an end, throws the buoy of the 
next net into the sea, and passes up the 
rope attached to it to the man who is man- 
aging the swivel. After each ten nets the 
men change their positions, so that the 
work may be equally shared. Three only 
do not change their positions: the cook, 
the captain on the bridge, and the engineer. 

As soon as the nets are shot, steam is shut 
off and the wheel lashed fast, so that the 
drifter may live up to her name and drift 
with wind and tide. She has a little sail 
aft to keep her straight to the wind, just as 
the lashed rudder keeps her straight to the 
tide, her actual drift being therefore an 
equation between the forces of the two. 

Their work for the time over, the crew 
relax and get ready for a meal—all except 
one, that is, the man whose turn it is to 
keep the watch. The visitor, before he 
goes below to join in the meal, takes a look 
around him. Save for a dark shadow and 
a faint twinkling light here and there, the 
coast line has been swallowed up into the 
night. The lights of the rest of the fleet, 
each drifter keeping scrupulously to its 
station, are scattered around. There 
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Drifters at Castlebay in the island of Barra in the Outer Hebrides 
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seems to be more light in the water than 
in the sky. 

In the tiny cabin below, which has to 
serve for sleeping quarters, saloon and 
everything else, there is barely room to 
move. ‘The floor space is taken up by a 
rough triangular table, which reaches 
almost to the bunks lying one on top of 
the other on either side. The only prac- 
tical way of making sure of a place at the 
table is to get into one of the bunks. Pres- 
ently, his hands bleeding from the hawser, 
the cook brings in a dish of sizzling hot 
herrings and plumps it on the table. A 
vast urn of tea, half a dozen huge white 
loaves, and a mountain of margarine com- 
plete the feast. At this point the bottle of 
whisky will be welcome. Tongues are 
loosed, and there is maybe a song or two. 

When the meal is over, crew and visitor 
go on talking, or sleep, as inclination bids 
them, until it is time to take up the nets. 
For this, battling manfully against the ex- 
igencies of space, each man dresses himself 
in at least two pairs of trousers and three 
pairs of socks. The last pair of socks 
reaches to the knee, and the thigh boots 
are pulled on over the lot. It is dark on 
deck, and the air strikes chilly. The water 
is full of phosphorescence, and that is all 
the light there is, until an enormous flare 
is tied to the mast, sending crazy serpents 
of flame wriggling over the water. 

The power for hauling in the nets is sup- 
plied by a donkey engine in the bows. The 
donkey engine pulls the wire hawser,which 
comes in round the swivel, and is duly 
received and coiled by the cook at his old 
station. The first net comes alongside, 
glittering and swirling with phosphores- 
cent fire, wedged solid with struggling fish. 
As it comes on board it is hoisted up and 
violently shaken by two of the men, so that 
the fish fall from it into the scuppers. 
Quite a number of fish are not shaken loose, 
but the men on deck do not bother with 
these, leaving it to the three men in the 
hold to pull them out and throw them up 
on deck before they stow the net away. 
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For the hauling-in of the nets, the engineer 
leaves his post and bears a hand with the 
rest, and the captain, though entitled to 
remain on the bridge, usually comes down 
and does the same. So net after net comes 
in, and the silver heap of fish mounts 
steadily. Beneath the boat, lurking for 
the fish that fall from the net, may be seen 
the huge shape of a whale outlined faintly 
in phosphorescence. At such times the 
bulwark of the drifter feels consolingly 


~ solid underneath one’s hand. Sometimes 


things go wrong. A shark may have got 
into one of the nets and threshed it to 
pieces. The catch may consist, not of her- 
rings, but almost exclusively of mackerel, 
which are far less valuable. At the worst, 
there may be nothing at all. The visitor 
will grieve with his hosts, but cannot feel 
the trip has been wasted. For him the 
whole experience, the sight of the dawn 
climbing the skyas the last of the nets come 
in, the fantastic shapes of the islands, the 
grandeur and peace of the vast scene,-will 
remain a living memory. 

Of the average good catch, some 80 per 
cent will consist of herrings, and the rest will 
be mackerel. ‘The larger of the mackerel 
are thrown overboard, and the rest stacked 
apart from the herrings. ‘The drifter then 
makes for Castlebay, where she can sell her 
catch to the best advantage. She gets 
there about breakfast-time; but before she 
can put in, two or three row-boats put out 
and hurry towards her. They are manned 
by Swedes, who come to bid for the mack- 
erelaaboard. Then comes the real busi- 
ness: the selling of the catch by auction. 
Most of the drifters work on a co-operative 
basis. A part of the takings is always set 
aside for repairs, and the rest is divided in 
fixed proportions between the captain and 
the crew. 

The visitor to Mallaig who wants to go 
for a trip on a drifter had better arrange to 
be away for forty-eight hours at least. He 
may well get back sooner: but, if the first 
attempt is unlucky, the boat may stay out 
a second night, or even a third. If he 


In the herring harbour at Castle- 
bay the drifters assemble to sell 
their catch 


Salting herrings at Castlebay. 
The fish are packed up im 
barrels for export 
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minds loss of sleep, indigestible meals at weather, he had better stay on shore. On 
odd hours, a certain amount of dirt, the the other hand, I have never known any- 
smell of oil, and the chance of rough one, of either sex, go, and regret it. 


The Castle, Barra 


: | . ; Robért M. Adam, 
tT .-h Alch with the Red Hills of Skye in the distance. 
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Change in the Caucasus 


Palm trees, tea plantations and buffaloes—wwhere? 


by JOHN LEHMANN 
In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


which includes within its boundaries a climatic and racial variety comparable to that of the British 
Empire. Each of them is conducting, by tts own methods, an experiment in the collaboration of 
peoples; more frequent and unprejudiced comparison would be instructive to both 


To study the Caucasus properly, one would 
need many years; there is probably no 
country in the world of its size where the 
landscape is so varied and the different 
peoples so numerous. It is only a drive 
of a few hours in a car from Tiflis, one of 
the oldest centres of civilization between 
Europe and Asia, populated with an 
amazing mixture of Georgians, Persians, 
Armenians, Greeks, Turks, Russians and 
Jews, to Upper Svanetia, where, skied 
among the mountain peaks, a strange 
people have been following their primitive 
way of life for centuries, untouched until 
quite recently by civilization. It is a day’s 
journey in the train from Azerbaijan in 
the east, with its wide stretches of sandy 
desert country, dotted with oil-derricks, to 
Adjaristan and the Black Sea coast in the 
west, where the climate is subtropical and 
the hills are densely covered with trees and 
flowers and bushes of every sort. More than 
forty different languages, not to mention 
dialects, are found in a total population of 
only 12 millions. It may seem rather im- 
pudent to describe or pass judgement on 
such a country after having travelled there 
during part only of one spring. And yet 
there are certain very definite impres- 
sions which a foreigner receives almost 
at once, and he can become conscious 
of the broad outlines of the new life 
which is developing there even in so short 
a time. 

Tiflis before the war, we were told both 
by natives and foreigners who visited it, 
was a brilliant parade of Caucasian cos- 
tumes. Every nationality had its own dis- 
tinctive dress, and the effect in sheer colour 
~ was like no other town in Europe. Today 
in Tiflis a traveller is lucky if he sees, even 


in the old town, two or three men in a 
morning’s walk who are not dressed in the 
modern fashions of any Soviet town. 
True, the Georgian’s strong sense of chic 
comes through; the young men wear their 
black trousers as broad as Oxford grey 
flannels of a few years ago, emphasizing 
slim figures and narrow waists drawn 
tightly in by a thin leather belt over the 
blouse. On the 1st of May the soldiers 
were dressed like any Red Army soldiers, 
the workers came out in their working 
clothes, and the young athletes, male and 
female, had white ducks or skirts and 
coloured vests like athletes all the world 
over. There were one or two small groups 
in the traditional costumes, but they were 
completely submerged in the vaster, Euro- 
peanized, proletarian mass. The first 
time, in the town, that we saw something 
that could give an idea of the old style was, 
oddly enough, in the huge children’s pro- 
cession on 3rd May. It wasa very delightful 
affair; the children streamed past, grinning 
with the fun of it but in perfect order, with 
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Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, is being steadily transformed into a handsome modern town. 


«3 ae 
All photographs by John Lehmann 


Here 


is the half-completed Palace of the Soviets decorated for the rst of May 


their own bands and placards and effigies, 
and the youngest were either piled in 
triumphant tiers on lorries, waving flags 
and toy aeroplanes, or in toy cars bringing 
up the rear, pedalling away for all they 
were worth and egged on by their elder 
brothers and supporters. One group was 
particularly attractive: of small boys be- 
tween eight and fourteen, in Caucasian 
mountain costume. They all carried 
daggers and wrought shields; some wore 
the traditional woolly headgear, others 
little Georgian close-fitting caps, and high 
boots of bright red or blue leather. They 
were the most innocent-looking warriors I 
have ever seen. 

Tiflis is changing in a hundred ways, not 
only in dress fashions. Even in the old 
market private enterprise has almost en- 
tirely given place to co-operative and 
State shops, and the ancient narrow streets, 
notorious for smell and filth in the old 
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days, are gradually being cleaned up, and 
open spaces cleared among them. In the 
main streets, which are now, following the 
slogans of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
being planted with flowers and shrubs, 
many of the new shops are very handsome 
indeed, often designed by Georgia’s best 
artists. They are well stocked too— 
though the goods, apart from wine and 
eatables, are not very different from those 
to be found in Moscow or Kiev shops—and 
filled with eager buyers. Tiflis has always 
been a town in very close touch with the 
countryside; nearly every family has re- 
lations living outside, and the key to the 
prosperity of Tiflis is in the farms. The 
fundamental event in the life of the 
country is, in fact, the rapidly advancing 
success of the collective and State farms; 
and from this the inhabitants get that 
happy and confident look which no one 
can fail to notice at once. 


Apart from the great oil-fields of the 
Baku district, Transcaucasia has no in- 
dustry of any decisive importance, and for 
Georgia at least the collective farm has 
become the centre of Socialist develop- 
ment, the nucleus of a new civilization. 
In a country always rich, the economy and 
efficiency of collectivization, now that the 
early difficulties and mistakes have been 
overcome, has made the peasants in many 
farms remarkably prosperous, particularly 
in the wine-growing districts of Kakhetia, 
east of Tiflis. Life in the collective farms 
is the modern theme for hundreds of poems 
and pictures, and even plays are now being 
written around their problems; there is 
scarcely a Georgian writer who has not 
entered this field. Their success, too, has 
brought a great many doubters over to the 
system, more wholeheartedly than any 
amount of propaganda could have. This 
was one of the most interesting impressions 
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that we brought away from a big village 
of German colonists called Luxemburg, 
about 30 miles south of Tiflis, where the 
profits of the farm were already being 
applied to handsome and amply planned 
new clubs and theatres and school build- 
ings. With the conservatism of an em1- 
erant group and deep religious traditions 
to oppose it, the transition to a new social 
structure cannot have been very easy for 
the older generation. But nothing we saw 
there made us feel that the inhabitants 
were anything but satisfied with the 
changed order; the younger folk were cer- 
tainly enthusiastic, and seeing their good 
clothes and plump cheeks and hearing 
them discuss the many possibilities of study 
and employment now open to them, one 
could well understand their enthusiasm. 
As the night train from Tiflis descends 
from the pass in the early morning towards 
the Black Sea, the view from the window 


A newly opened refreshment bar, one of the many that are to be seen in the streets of Tiflis 
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Lo see the traditional costumes of the Caucasus 
ws rare in Tiflis nowadays. During the May 
celebrations the workers, the militia and the 
soldiers marching by were dressed as they might 
be anywhere in the Soviet Union. The youngest 
inhabitants had even taken to toy motor cars, 
though there were some groups among them 
pretending to be warriors in the old style 


The children were enjoy- 
ing their procession hugely, 
to judge by the grins of 
the marchers and the vigor- 
ous blowing of trumpets 


Some groups of children 
were dressed in Turkish 
and Armenian fashion, 
oddly contrasting with 
boys in modern overalls, 
carrying cameras, who 


followed them 


Most entertaining of all 
was an enormous model 
boat on wheels, filled with 
children brandishing red 
ags round a vast painted 
head of Stalin—a Geor- 
gian from near Tifls, 
whose real name 1s Dju- 
gashoilt 
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It is strange, in the depths of Georgia, suddenly to come upon villages with German names, such as 
Luxemburg, entirely inhabited by Germans speaking a Swabian dialect 


becomes steadily greener and more luxuri- 
ant, until the line swings round to the 
coast and the blue circle of the bay of 
Batum, and passes under slopes where 
every kind of flowering shrub and tree and 
subtropical fruit is flourishing. This is a 
country of sanatoriums and rest-homes, 
some converted from villas of the former 
wealthy classes, some newly built on the 
most beautiful cliffs. In this way it is like 
the southern Crimean coast round Yalta, 
and gives the same concentrated impres- 
sion of a reversed social order. But for the 
economy of the country itself, the import- 
ant change is the organization of the great 
State farms, for tea and tobacco and vari- 
ous fruits such as tangerines. The latest 
brands of Russian cigarettes are as excel- 
lent as any that can be found abroad; 
much of the tobacco comes from Adjaristan, 
as this region of Georgia is called. Good 
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Russian tea can also now be bought, 
though the average stuff of which the 
Russians drink glass after glass throughout 
the day (and the night) is little more than 
hot coloured water, and the best comes 
from the Adjaristan State farms, particu- 
larly Tchakva. The Soviet citizen, in his 
zeal to show the visitor how rapidly his 
country is being industrialized, is apt to 
forget that what will interest the average 
Englishman, or American, is not so much 
the fact that the workshops exist—he may 
see as good any day at home—but the way 
in which they are run. The Tchakva 
factory, which is at the centre of this un- 
expected, sultry world of palms and bam- 
boos and undulating tea plantations, was 
one of the most pleasing we saw anywhere 
in the Soviet Union. Newly built and 
ideally situated with views of the sea from 
the huge windows, clean, spacious, sur- 


rounded with flowers, it seemed (to my 
amateur eye) to be working on the most 
efficient and modern lines. It is not as 
impressive as the agricultural machinery 
factory at Rostov, say, or some of the giant 
combines in Moscow, but was more inter- 
esting to us as a sketch for the ideal factory 
of the future, where the worker, in beauti- 
ful and healthy surroundings, is well paid 
and can be proud of his work. 

Though the inhabitants are mainly 
Georgian, the long Turkish domination 
gave them an entirely different religious 
and cultural background. For generations 
they have been Mohammedan, and the 
peasants that one meets on the country 
roads driving their bullock-carts, with their 
dark, narrow Georgian faces under huge 
turbans, are only slowly emerging from the 
tight frame of Mohammedan customs, 
though it is already extremely rare to mect 
a woman with her face covered. ‘The 


The new settlements for the oil-workers in Baku, on the Caspian Sea, are among the finest things 
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Government deals cautiously and, it seems, 
wisely with them, avoiding the ruthless 
Europeanizing decrees of Atatiirk over the 
border, and relying mainly on the expand- 
ing pressure of socialism in the towns, and 
a network of new schools extending to the 
remotest villages, the young teachers for 
which are trained in a central institute 
in Batum. Adjaristan has become an 
autonomous republic in the Georgian 
Republic, which gives it a degree of self- 
determination extremely difficult to define, 
but of which the Adjars, to judge from the 
lively explanations of a local editor, among 
others with whom we talked, are extremely 
conscious and proud. 

Transcaucasia, as one might expect, 1s 
rich in archaeological remains. ‘The Black 
Sea coast was colonized again and again 
by waves of invaders, traces of whom re- 
main as far back as the Greeks, and further. 
Not many miles from Batum, dominating 


that the whole of Transcaucasia can show 
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The Caucasus is a land of su rising contrasts. In 
Adjaristan, on the Black Sea coast near the Bay of 
Batum (top), the climate is semt-tropical, palms 
and bamboos flourishing as well as tangerine and 
orange groves. Batum itself is famous for its botanical 
gardens (left) of which the Japanese section DID 
spring, the most attractive. Buffaloes, resembling 
those of India, draw the peasants? carts (above) 


The great state farms of 
Adjaristan include thriving 
tea plantations which pro- 
vide home-grown supplies 
for the samovars of the 
Soviet Union 


It ts a country of workers 
sanatoriums and rest-homes, 
some converted from former 
palaces and villas, others 
newly built in the most 
modern styles 


Some of the ancient ruins 
along the coast have been 
put to novel uses, as, for 
instance, this Greek fortress 
which has been turned into 
a forcing-house for lemons 
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Erivan, the capital of Soviet Armenia, has developed with amazing rapidity from what 
was little’ more than a village ten years ago into a flourishing town, with many striking 
buildings and monuments 


It is hard to believe that luxuriant Adjaristan is only a few hours’ journey away, as a 
train of camels passes down the dusty Armenian highways 
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the sea and with a distant view of the peaks 
where Prometheus suffered his legendary 
martyrdom, are the remains of a Greek 
fortress. It has been converted to an 
original use: terraces have been built 
around it to serve as a forcing-house for 
lemons, with a framework protecting each 
terrace which can be covered over in the 
coldest weather. Not all the ancient monu- 
ments have been so adapted for a new age. 
Out beyond Erivan, ten years ago a village 


and now the thriving and rapidly expand-- 


ing capital of Soviet Armenia, lie the ruins 
of the great Church of Zvartnotz, isolated 
and untouched in the open plain, Mt. 
Ararat forming a magnificent background. 
It was built in the 7th century in a circular, 
three-gallery style by Greek architects, and 
was destroyed some centuries later partly 
by the Arabs and partly by earthquakes. 
Not far away is the Etchmiadzin Monastery, 
founded in the 4th century and still the 
residence of the Armenian Catholicos. 
The Soviet authorities do not seem to sub- 
ject him to any personal interference. We 
were unable to catch a glimpse of him, but 
made the acquaintance of an entertaining 
character who introduced himself eagerly 
as ‘the Bishop’, and later, while showing 
us round the treasures of the Church, 
confessed that he had a passion for 
Shakespeare, some passage of whose 
plays he read every night before going to 
sleep. 

Aeroplanes have simplified the problem 
of communications in the Caucasus to a 
revolutionary extent, as indeed they have 
everywhere in the remoter parts of the 
Union. We tried in vain to persuade the 
responsible officials to let us take the air- 
way to Erivan from Tiflis, a matter of an 
hour and a half instead of sixteen hours of 
slow and tortuous train travel; the weather 
was uncertain and they were taking no 
risks with foreigners. We also tried in vain 
to escape a repetition of this boredom on 
the return journey by taking a car. The 
road was blocked at one point. Never- 
theless, in spite of the earliness of the season, 
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we managed to get a car, with an excellent 
Georgian chauffeur, to take us from Tiflis 
over the Georgian Military Highway to 
Vladikavkaz, or Ordjonikidze as it is now 
called. Three or four years ago cars were 
rarely seen in Georgia; now they are in- 
creasing with terrific rapidity, and on a 
fine rest-day the road out to Mtskhet, the 
ancient capital of the Georgian kingdom, 
is crowded with cars and lorries of every 
sort, carrying bathers and sun-bathers and 
excursionists at a reckless speed out to the 
hills and the streams. Our car, a Russian 
Ford, was excellent. ‘Though not a dream 
of comfort, it took the steepest inclines and 
hairpin bends with ease, and landed us in 
Ordjonikidze an hour earlier than we ex- 
pected, without appearing to be even hot. 
The road is certainly worth its reputation 
for scenic beauty. It was drizzling in the 
south when we started; darkish clouds 
were pressing down over the peaks. As we 
climbed up through meadows to the higher 
slopes, gradually leaving flowers and _col- 
ours behind us, we seemed to be approach- 
ing a billowy, floating roof of the world, 
while, immeasurably far below us in deep 
valleys, the white streams plunged through 
their narrow beds. The villages of the 
mountain folk merged into the general 
grey-green scheme of things: only rarely we 
met a horseman or a wild shepherd-boy 
driving his flocks up the road. Once we 
were held up for a while by a mass of earth 
that had crumbled over the road in the 
night’s rain, and while we waited two 
young Caucasians scrambled down from 
the rocks above us, one playing on a reed 
pipe, and shared with us the heady 
Georgian wine which a jovial Soviet 
official, who came up behind us, suddenly 
produced from the depths of his car. 
Soon we were driving in and out of cloud, 
and, as we tipped over the pass, through 
high banks of snow that stretched up to the 
peak of Kasbek beyond. On the northern 
side the sky was almost cloudless, and we 
descended through the sheer, romantic 
Daryal Gorge in a sharp alternation of sun 


The Georgian shepherd-boys in the mountains are often extremely handsome types 


The scenery on the Georgian Military Highway, which cuts straight through the Caucasus Mountains 
from north to south, ts of amazing variety and grandeur. High up near the Gudaur Pass (7710 ft.) 


the mountain peaks hide their snow in massed rain-clouds; only a few minutes’ journey further, the 
other side of the pass may be bathed in brilliant sunshine 


In the Daryal Gorge a train of sheep and goats, seemingly without end, makes its way, with much 
bleating, along the narrow rock-cut road. Lower down, in the valley of Arm-Chi, strange watch- 


towers and stone burial chambers rise from deserted villages among the slopes 


Ingush horsemen on the mountain roads 
near Ordjonikidze, wearing wide, floppy 
hats of white or brown pressed wool 


The Ingush people are Moslems, and, 
though ancient customs are Slowly 
dying out, little girls playing before 
the neat cottages felt it important to 
tie shawls round their heads before 
posing to the photographer 


and shadow. At a point where the road 
was cut out of the almost perpendicular 
face of the rock, we had to halt to allowa 
long train of sheep and goats, being driven 
from the plains to the higher pastures for 
the summer, to pass us. It took fifteen 
minutes, and at the end an extremely 
handsome and well-looking shepherd-boy, 
about sixteen years old and deeply tanned 
by the sun, dressed in a close-fitting black 
mountain costume and a huge incongruous 
town cap, seeing I had a camera, ran back 
and demanded to be photographed. Our 
chauffeur translated his grinning request 
for a copy of the picture, which I basely 
promised, knowing perfectly well that I 
should never be able to trace or reach him 
again. 

What has been happening to the in- 
numerable national groups that have 
settled through centuries in this wild 
country, the Ossetians, the Ingush, the 
Hevsurs, the Svanetians, with all their 
variety of languages and customs and 
religious practices? There is no doubt that 
the Soviet Government has tackled this 
gigantic problem boldly, and has managed 
to extend its influence into regions, notably 
Upper Svanetia, which were to all intents 
and purposes cut off from the rest of the 
world in Tsarist times. It has given each 
group the fullest liberty, compatible with a 
Socialist system and a general economic 
plan, to use its own language, to follow its 
own religion, and develop on its own lines. 
Schools, hospitals, roads are being built 
everywhere, and there seems little reason 
to question the claim of the authorities that 
old tribal jealousies are rapidly dying out 
as the benefits of a reorganized and social- 
ized peasant economy and the conscious- 
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ness of belonging to a larger and continu- 
ously more prosperous unit grow. 

Some idea of the extent of the feuds 
between village and village, even in the 
same national group, can be gathered from 
the number of strange tall watch-towers 
scattered over the hillsides where the 
Ingush people live, south of Ordjonikidze. 
Like the pillars of some prehistoric worship 
they rise above villages still inhabited and 
villages long since abandoned, with the 
domed, rough stone burial chambers at 
their feet. The Ingush, whom we met 
riding along the narrow paths, in their 
wide, floppy, pressed-wool hats, are 
Mohammedans, and their cottages are 
divided in Moslem fashion, one side for the 
men, one for the women. In the village 
which we explored, two pretty little girls 
were playing, barefoot and bareheaded, in 
front of one of the larger cottages, and we 
asked them if we could look in. ‘The elder 
of the two spoke good Russian, and while 
they excitedly put on boots and kerchiefs 
for a possible photograph, let us peer round 
her parents’ neat and clean rooms. It 
might have been any well-kept Moham- 
medan cottage, with, however, one sig- 
nificant difference: above the bed, proudly 
pointed out by the two girls, hung a huge 
poster which depicted the triumph of col- 
lective farming and social emancipation 
against the forcesof reaction. ‘The presence 
of this poster summed up a whole changing 
world. Here, as everywhere else, after 
times of terrible struggle and want, the tri- 
umph of the Five-Year Plan, without which 
collectivization would have beenimpossible, 
has proved decisive, and the peoples are 
moving forward into their new civilization 
with increasing strength and confidence. 
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Zimbabwe 


by F. M. C. STOKES 


There is renewed interest in the mysterious ruins in Southern Rhodesia. Professor Raymond Dart, 
of Johannesburg University, is reported as having made arrangements to begin a further and ex- 


haustive investigation, organized on scientific lines. 


Of what the ‘Great Kimbabwe? consists, and just 


how little progress has hitherto been made in penetrating its secret, 1s shown herein by Mr Stokes, 
who was for some_years private secretary to the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 


Into the darkness whence they came 
They passed, their country knoweth none, 
They and their gods without a name 
Partake the same oblivion. 

Their work they did, their work is done, 
Whose gold, it may be, shone like fire 
Above the brows of Solomon, 

And in the House of God’s Desire. 


So sang Andrew Lang, the poet. Whether 
Andrew Lang the scholar and anthro- 
pologist would, in cold prose, have sug- 
gested a similar answer to the great 
Rhodesian riddle may well be doubted. 
Perhaps, after all, it is fortunate that the 
more imaginative antiquarians visited 
Zimbabwe and aired their theories before 
the better-trained scientists arrived on the 
scene, else we should have missed the 
fascinating dreams of Theodore Bent, 
Keane, Hall and Neal, and the rest. 
None can, however, fail to deplore that 
the first visitors to the site were treasure- 
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hunters whose ruthless search for gold led 
them to uproot and destroy evidence that 
would have been invaluable to the serious 
investigators who succeeded them. 

But neither the greed of vandais nor the 
scepticism of savants has destroyed the 
romance or solved the riddle of Zim- 
babwe. The patient labour, cold logic 
and profound learning of Professor Mac- 
Iver and Miss Caton-Thompson have 
swept away many glittering cobwebs, 
though in solving one mystery they have 
but suggested others. 

What are the undisputed facts? In a 
wide and fertile valley, about 17 miles 
from the township of Fort Victoria, there 
lie the jumbled remains of what seems a 
city and its suburbs, built of stone—the 
area covered indicating a once numerous 
population. Over against this forgotten 
city stands a magnificent stone structure— 
popularly known, from its shape, as the 
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‘Elliptical Temple’—and, on a sheer and 
isolated kopje, what was almost certainly 
a citadel—known as the ‘Acropolis’. The 
great natural strength of the hill is en- 
hanced by massive ramparts, traverses, 
sunken and labyrinthine passages, ban- 
quettes and ornamental parapets. It, 
too, contains structures which some claim 
were temples. 

Together, these three adjacent groups 
of grey granite ruins are known as the 
‘Great Zimbabwe’, and the name is doubly 
appropriate, for there are some hundreds 
of somewhat similar ruins dotted about 
Southern Rhodesia, but none approaches 
the majesty and beauty of the great 
exemplar. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. For even 
on the assumption that the great original 
was constructed by an exotic race—and, 
if so, assuredly by native labour—what 
would be more probable than that imita- 
tions of a building so well adapted for pro- 
tection should spring up in other places? 
Miss Caton-Thompson gives instances of 
‘the quick imitative instinct which charac- 
terizes the Bantu’ (The Zimbabwe Culture, 
D104). 

Let us proceed to give some account of 
Zimbabwe as it now exists. 

The most spectacular and best preserved 
of the ruins is the Elliptical Temple. The 
external circumference of this—which, 
however, is not a true ellipse—is 830 feet. 
The walls average from 22 to 32 feet in 
height and are about 15 feet thick at the 
base, tapering to about 10 feet at the 
summit—the receding slope giving them 
a somewhat Egyptian appearance. Al- 
most all the interior and exterior features 
are rounded—as are the mud huts and 
cattle enclosures of the local natives. 

It is characteristic of the Zimbabwe 
buildings that though the floors, steps, 
drains and ‘dadoes’ that run round the 
interior lower faces of the walls were made 
of granite cement, the main buildings are 
otherwise all of dry masonry. 

The material used is granite which, on 
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the face, is trimmed into brick-shaped 
pieces of about nine inches by seven. 
Some blocks bear the marks of metal tools 
and others show the starrings of diorite 
hammers. The whole country around 
contains large shallow slabs of weathered 
granite that can be easily broken off and 
trimmed into rectangular pieces. It is 
strange that the builders took pains to use 
such small units when larger blocks would 
have saved so much labour. 

The floors of the Elliptical Temple and 
various parts of the Acropolis were paved 
with granite cement, but before the Rho- 
desian Government took efficient steps to 
preserve the site from treasure-hunters, 
much had been ruthlessly ripped up. 

It seems certain that the Temple was 
never roofed, and that the builders were 
not in possession of instruments or aware 
of methods that could ensure geometric 
symmetry of design, but in places they 
display great artistry, manual skill and a 
true eye for curves and angles. Zim- 
babwe, however, was not completed at 
one and the same period: there is evi- 
dence of different hands and different 
methods, the oldest being notably the best. 
It is noticeable that the builders were un- 
acquainted with the arch. 

The large conical tower within the 
Elliptical Temple is a monument to its 
builders’ skill. It is solid, and now 30 feet 
high, though once higher. The courses 
are perfectly laid, the ‘batter’ and curve 
are regular throughout, and each stone 
fits neatly between its neighbours; where 
the foundations are not level, horizontality 
is attained by the insertion on one side of 
a tapered additional course. 

On the upper part of the outer wall of 
the Elliptical Temple, along an arc that 
faces from the south-east to east-north-east 
for about 250 feet, there is a perfectly 
worked chevron pattern which has the ap- 
pearance of relief and which, throughout its 
whole length, is perfectly level. Though 
other segments of the same wall are some- 
what ‘out of the true’ and of inferior 
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workmanship, this decorated part is nobly 
proportioned and superbly built. Upon 
thesummitimmediately above the chevron- 
work, and nowhere else along the whole 
circumference, were once set up a series of 
soapstone and granite monoliths, inter- 
spersed with a double row of small granite 
towers. Much interesting conjecture has 
been built around the chevron decoration. 
It has been pointed out that it is one of the 
oldest patterns known to research, being 
found on ancient Egyptian monuments 
and Phoenician coins. It is the hieroglyph 
for water, the Zodiacal sign for Aquarius 
and a symbol of fertility. It must be 
added, however, that it is also a favourite 
design amongst primitive people through- 
out the world and commonly adorns the 
earthenware pots of the modern Bantu all 
over Africa. 

Why was this face of the Temple thus 
specially embellished? Was it accidental 
that it is the part of the wall upon which 
the sun shines when rising at the summer 
solstice? 

Mr R. N. W. Swan worked out most 
ingenious and interesting theories from 
mathematical measurements of the curves, 
proportions and ornamentation of the 
various buildings of these ancient ruins. 
It must suffice to refer those interested to 
Bent’s The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland and 
to add, regretfully, that subsequent in- 
vestigations tend to prove that Mr Swan 
was unduly romantic in his deductions. 

Within the outer wall of the Elliptical 
Temple, for about half its circumference, 
is a second wall. Together they form 
what is known as the ‘Parallel Passage’, 
which, in places, is barely wide enough for 
two people to pass. In one part there is a 
segment of a third wall behind the second, 
and a fourth outside the outer wall. The 
use of these duplicate, even quadruple, 
walls remains a mystery. No one has yet 
suggested a satisfactory solution. Both in 
the Elliptical Temple and the Acropolis 
there are repetitions and inexplicable com- 
plexities which must have involved enor- 
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mous labour and today completely baffle 
attempts to interpret their use. 

It is calculated that about 100,000 tons 
of stone are contained in the outer wall of 
the Elliptical Temple alone. 

There are three narrow entrances to the 
Temple, one of which leads into the 
Parallel Passage and, after a distance of 
220 feet, opens out*into the Tower en- 
closure, where stand the large cone already 
described and the remains of a smaller one 
near by. At a gap in the inner wall is a 
round stone platform where, it has been 
suggested,once stood an altar. It is diffi- 
cult not to picture a procession of weirdly 
arrayed priests leading the sacrificial vic- 
tim along this long and narrow passage to 
the platform before the cones, while the 
assembled multitude stand awestruck or 
gloating in the open area behind. Surely 
some strange and dreadful religious cere- 
mony is proceeding! But what god or 
gods are being worshipped? 

Within the main enclosure are the re- 
mains of minor circular stone walls, per- 
haps once the dwelling-places of a king and 
his courtiers, or priests—or cattle. Prob- 
ably habitations of wood and mud, with 
thatched roofs, stood within—such as the 
natives now make for themselves. Even 
today Europeans in the outlying parts of 
the country live in elaborations of round 
‘Kaffir huts’, built by natives under their 
guidance. The circular stone walls within 
the Elliptical Temple and in the Valley of 
Ruins may well have surrounded such 
large native-type huts. 

Though the Elliptical Temple is the 
most spectacular structure at Great Zim- 
babwe, the Acropolis is, perhaps, the most 
interesting. Standingonanisolated granite 
kopje about 350 feet high, it is inaccessible 
on three sides. ‘The remaining face, to the 
north-west, is steep and difficult of ascent. 
On the summit of an 80-foot preci- 
pice, overlooking the Elliptical Temple, 
rises a high outer wall. The kopje is 
capped with a jumbled mass of enormous 
granite boulders. Part of the outer walls 
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From ‘The Zimbabwe Culture’ (Caton- Thompson). By courtesy of the Clarendon Press and the South African R.A. 


In a plain, among rugged granite hills, lies the Elliptical Temple of Great Kimbabwe 


At the northern end of the Elliptical Temple 
there are two entrances; of these, the one 
known as the North or Main Entrance was 
possibly the principal means of access 


For over 250 feet of its length, the wall 
which runs to the east of the North Entrance 
is decorated with the chevron pattern—the 


ancient hieroglyphic for water and a symbol 
of fertility 


The steps of the North Entrance are curved 
inwards in almost semicircular fashion; they 
were once covered with granite cement 


Almost immediately inside the North Entrance 
is the beginning of the great Parallel Passage 
which leads to the Sacred Enclosure at the 
southern end of the temple 
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By courtesy of the South African Railways 
So high are the walls and so narrow the space between them that the sun only penetrates 


into the Parallel Passage for a few hours in the day 


By courtesy of the South African Railways 


Since the Cone, to which the Parallel Passage leads, seems to have had no utilitarian value, 


it is presumed to have some religious significance 
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The Sacred Enclosure contains, in addition_to the Cone, a platform on which 
an altar ts believed to have stood 


was once surmounted by a number of 
soapstone pillars crowned with carvings of 
birds, all of which faced east. This natural 
stronghold is artificially strengthened with 
ramparts, traverses, screen walls, sunken 
thoroughfares and other intricate devices. 

There are two well-defined approaches 
to the Acropolis, both formed by steep, 
narrow and tortuous passages, containing 
steps, between walls that varied from 7 to 
11 feet high. On the summit are the re- 
mains of what are conjectured to have been 
two temples. The western of these occu- 
pies a commanding position on the extreme 
end of the hill and is bounded by a curved 
and very massive wall originally orna- 
mented by a series of equidistant cones and 
tall slate monoliths. This wall is 137 feet 
long and 25 feet above the exterior ground. 
The width varies from 12 to 14 feet at the 
top and is from 19 to 22 feet thick at 
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the base. This Temple, too, has its inner 
wall, parallel passage and an_altar- 
platform which is reached by a covered 
way Io feet long from the eastern side. 
The platform is about 32 feet above the 
original paved floor. A slate monolith, 
8 feet high, still stands on this platform; 
another lies near by. A great quantity of 
red soil is found in the Temple, all of which 
must have been carried there. 

The ‘Eastern Temple’ is on a wide ledge 
of the cliff and thus has the appearance of 
being open towards the east and south- 
east, but it is enclosed on that side by a 
curved wall, 98 feet long and 25 feet high, 
inside which is a banquette of low terraced 
wall. The exterior face of the main wall, 
at its eastern end, is decorated with two 
rows of dentelle pattern. On its summit 
once stood a number of soapstone mono- 
liths carved with geometric patterns. It 
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The site for the city of Zimbabwe was probably chosen on account of the military value 
of the isolated hill on which the almost impregnable Acropolis was built 


Major W. Howe Greene 


The Acropolis, from its 350 feet above the surrounding country, dominates the Valley 
of the Ruins and the Elliptical Temple 
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a ‘The Zimbabwe Culture’ (Caton-Thompson). 


appears that there were once four floors 
or tiers arranged so as to form something 
like an amphitheatre. It was in this 
Eastern ‘Temple that the soapstone birds 
were found. All were removed by early 
treasure-seekers. The best is now to be 
seen at what used to be Cecil Rhodes’ seat 
at Cape Town and is now, by his bequest, 
the official residence of the Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa. 

There is no space here for a description 
of the sunken and covered passages, caves, 
balconies, inner walls and other complexi- 
ties with which the hill is honeycombed. 
Natural clefts in the rock and narrow gaps 
between great boulders were made use of 
in every possible way, often apparently 
from sheer love of intricacy. The engin- 
eering skill displayed is manifest at a 
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By courtesy of the Clarendon Press and the South African R.A.F, 


The Acropolis from the air, showing, on the left, the wall of the Western Temple and its turrets 


glance—but so is the apparent waste of 
labour. Why was it necessary to build 
a double row of massive walls above a 
sheer precipice? What necessitated the 
stupendous effort involved in carrying and 
setting up the hundreds of tons of stone 
that form the superstructure of a strong- 
hold that Nature had made almost 
impregnable? 

One other part of the Acropolis should 
be mentioned. Leading out of the Eastern 
Temple is a narrow opening in its eastern 
side which descends about 12 feet into 
what is called the ‘Gold Furnace Enclos- 
ure’. Here both Theodore Bent and 
R. N. Hall discovered traces of gold- 
smelting furnaces. Passing further east 
again from this enclosure, by means of a 
steep and difficult descent, one reaches a 


cave where pieces of broken gold quartz 
were found that must have been brought 
from elsewhere. 

As we have said, scientific excavation 
was not undertaken until after the ruins at 
Great Zimbabwe had been unintelligently 
ravaged by the spades and crowbars of 
treasure-hunters. Fragments of Chinese, 
Persian and Arab porcelain and glass have 
been discovered on or beneath the original 
floors of provincial ruins, but it is im- 
portant to observe that beneath the cement 
floor of Zimbabwe itself the sole relics of 
this nature hitherto brought to light are 
two very small pieces of Chinese pottery 
‘which could not be dated’. 

Dr Maclver, basing his conclusions on 
the earliest fragment of imported articles 
discovered up to 1905, gave the 14th 
century as the earliest date of construc- 
tion. Miss Caton-Thompson, however, 
has pushed this date back by several cen- 
turies and was much aided in her work by 
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recent studies in glass beads as aids to 
dating and localizing Eastern civilization. 
Many beads, some of them exceedingly 
small, came to light through laborious sift- 
ing of the soil. As she points out, there is 
much work to be done in the study of the 
tribal beads of Bantu peoples, and she 
mentions in particular the little trans- 
parent blue cane beads (‘the Bead of the 
Water’) which are sacred amongst the 
BaVenda of Africa. But further studies 
of ‘the venerable bead’ must be left to 
specialists! 

Arab historians tell of trade between the 
coast of East Africa and India, China and 
Arabia, in Arabian vessels, during the roth 
century and suggest that there were Arab 
settlements on the East African coast three 
hundred years before. The advent of the 
Portuguese put an end to this four-cornered 
trade: their colonial methods did not en- 
courage the natives to continue for the 
Europeans the gold mining and ivory 


The wall of the Western Temple, with the round turrets and one of the monoliths, 
which alternated with them in its decoration, still standing 
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hunting they had previously undertaken 


for the Asiatic traders. 


There have been finds besides pottery 


and glass beads at or near Zimbabwe, 


such, for instance, as a soapstone cylinder 


decorated with rosettes, large soapstone 
bowls, phalli, and gold beads, bangles, 
ornaments and minute gold tacks. A 
wooden bowl, found in a cave about ro 
miles away, bearing what are claimed to 
be some of the signs of the Zodiac, has 


been the theme of much discussion. Al- > 


though there are carvings of birds and 
animals, not one graven or written word 
has ever been found at Zimbabwe. From 
this it is fair to assume that the builders 
and inhabitants of Great Zimbabwe were 
unacquainted with the art of writing even 
in its most primitive form. 

There is reason to believe that the Ellip- 
tical Temple and the Acropolis were 
altered and added to during different 
periods, but it is obvious that the earliest 
builders were much the most skilful. So, 


from ‘Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, Rhodesia’ (Hall). By 


courtesy of Methuen and Co. Lid. 


The symbols on a wooden bowl, found near 


Aimbabwe, 
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have been the subject of much 
controversy 


too, there may have been later occupants 
at different periods, but there is no 
definite evidence that points to any of 
these having been other than natives of 
Southern or Central Africa. 

Miss Caton-Thompson has come to the 
definite conclusion that the builders and 
inhabitants of Zimbabwe were Bantus, 
and it must be admitted that all rival 
theories, to say the least, lack plausibility. 
Professor Leo Frobenius, the German 
savant, who visited the country on a scien- 
tific mission at about the same time as 
Miss Caton-Thompson, manfully main- 
tains that Great Zimbabwe is the relic of 
an amazing and unknown empire, dating 
back 3000 years-or more, which extended 
over a large area of South Africa, to which 
he gives the rather vague name of Ery- 
threa—controlled by red men from the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. Fro- 
benius finds a parallel to Zimbabwe in 
certain similar ruins in Southern India. 

Dr P. S. Nazaroff, writing in Blackwood 
in 1931, sees at Zimbabwe the remains of 
‘towers of silence’ used by the ancient 
Zoroastrians for the disposal of their dead. 
Karl Mauch, who visited the ruins in 1871, 
returned with the theory that they were 
copied from the Temple of King Solomon 
on Mount Moriah and the palace in- 
habited by the Queen of Sheba in 
Jerusalem. 

Till further evidence to the contrary is 
produced, however, we are asked to believe 
that African natives, of a stock allied to 
those now living on the spot, built the 
Great Zimbabwe some time in the Middle 
Ages. But—and the question persists in 
introducing itself—how came it that savage 
negroes spontaneously developed a taste 
for sustained labour on an enormous scale 
and executed architectural triumphs in 
stone? Yet again, why did they after- 
wards forget it all and return to their 
villages of sticks, mud and grass? What 
Bantu Cheops arose to make his people 
cut granite into bricks and build him hyp- 
aethral temples? Was he a returned slave 
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from the East? What was the religion that 
these temples served? There is no trace of 
it among the Bantus of today; nor have they 
any legend to account for the existence of 
the Elliptical Temple. It is important to 
note that according to de Barros (De Asia, 
1552) the natives declare that the buildings 
were ‘the work of the devil for it does not 
seem possible to them that they should be 
the work of man’. 

Inssuch cases; dates ares on course. sor 
primary importance. Knowing when, we 
have taken a long step towards knowing 
by whom and why. 

There is wide diversity of opinion upon 
the special use for which the Elliptical 
Temple wasintended. Reasons have been 
adduced to show that what some authori- 
ties believe to have been a shrine of the 
goddess Astarte, Towers of Silence, or a 
Royal Palace, was in fact nothing more 
than a kind of super-kraal for goats and 
cattle! 
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Who carved him and what kind of a bird is he? 


British Museum 


It seems clear that the builders of this 
‘City’, “Temple’ and ‘Acropolis’ as well as 
the other Zimbabwe-like ruins, were at 
least ‘interested’ in gold mining, for 
Southern Rhodesia is pock-marked with 
ancient gold and other mines. But the 
ruins and the mines are not grouped 
systematically together, nor has it been 
proved that they are coeval. As Pro- 
fessor Dart has recently been saying, there 
is a,vast amount of work, over a number 
of years, awaiting trained archaeologists. 

If Zimbabwe is of Bantu origin, who 
was the negro potentate who built with 
such skill the Acropolis and whose the 
hosts against which he was at such pains to 
fortify himself? Queries such as these in- 
evitably persist when the theories so bril- 
liantly assailed by Miss Caton-Thompson 
are discarded. 

Meanwhile Zimbabwe stands—a great 


grey question-mark upon an empty page 
of history. 


